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awe very thoughtful. 


THE VOYAGE ON THE LAKE. 

William and his uncle one day took a 
pleasant row in a boat ona smooth lake. 
After having amused himself with the boat 
and scenery, William desired his uncle to 
tell him a story. He began as follows: 

‘A great many, many years ago, before 
the white people came to this country, a 
season of scarcity prevailed in a certain 
region ofit. Either because the natives 
had not planted their corn with their usual 
care, or the weather had proved unfavor- 
able, the harvest was very small, and a 
party of the Indians thought that they 
would journey to some other part of the 
country, and try to finda spot which would 
be more fruitful, and where they might the 
next year plant their seed with greater 
hope of success. 

They travelled for several days, and at 
last came to the borders of a very broad 
river. Though the river was wide, yet 
they could see the opposite shore, and the 
broad, level green meadows there looked 
so pleasant that the poor Indians wished 
they were there; for they felt sure that on 
that shore their corn would spring up 
readily and afford them an abundant har- 
vest. 

But how to get over was the difficulty. 
Some of the men of the party walked down 
andwp the bank of the river, for a great 
distance, but found it grew no narrower, 
but above and below, as far as they could 
explore, it poured down its broad sheet of 
water. They watched and considered 
what was to be dene. They had fixed 
their simple encampment by the side of the 


* river, and obtained food from the fish 


which they were able to draw from its wa- 
ters; but the other side looked so much 
more pleasant,O how they wished they 
could cross this broad river. 

One night there came a violent storm. 
The wind blew hard, the rain fell in tor- 
rents, the water in the river rose and wash- 
ed over the banks, and the poor Indians 
trembled for fear their slight huts and tents 
should be blown away. 

But they were kept safely through the 
night, and towards morning the storm 
abated, the wind ceased, the clouds passed 
away, and the sun shone forth again as 
bright and beautiful as ever. 

When the chief of the party walked down 
to the bank of the river in the morning, he 
was surprised to see how the water had 
risen during the night, and to observe that 
the wind had blown down several large 
trees which stood near the shore, and which 
could not resist its power after the ground 
had been washed away from their roots by 
the water. 

He was particularly struck with the ap- 
pearance of a large branch of a tree which 
had been broken from its parent stock and 
Was floating before him on the water. Oh, 
if this branch were long enough to reach 
across the river, how soon would our 
Wishes be fulfilled, thought the Indian 
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chief. He jumped upon the branch of 
the tree, which was large and bore 
sa him up out of the water. 

After this the poor Indian became 
He looked often at 
the floating trees; he considered what 
was wanting to make them answer his 
darling wish of carrying him across the 
)river. At last he concluded that if the 
tree was not round, it would do better; 
| then, that if instead of being round it 
were hollowed out, better still; and 
y, so he kept thinking and trying, until at 
last he succeeded in burning out the 
middle of a very large trunk of a tree 
till it was hollow, and cutting and shaping 
it with such instruments as he could make 
out of sharp stones, and finally he produced 
something like a boat. 

He tried it first by getting into it him- 
self, and finding it floated well, he then 
took his wife, and then some others of the 
tribe, until at last, it was pronounced, by 
every one, the best of all inventions, and 
the chief was named, in honor of his dis- 
covery, ‘ Walk in the Water.’ 

This first attempt at a boat was soon 
imitated and the plan improved upon, and 
before the season was over, a sufficient 
number of canoes were made to carry the 
party all over tha heand vives 

Here they found rich meadows and fer- 
tilelands. They planted their seed easily ; 
it sprang up and bore plentifully ; and they 
lived there for many years.’ 

‘ And is this a true story, uncle?’ said 
William, when Mr. Avery had finished. 

‘ Something very nearly like it, suppose, 
is true; the first invention of boats must, 
of coarse, have been made in some such 
way ; and I once heard ofan Indian chief 
named ‘ Walk.in the Water.’ ’ 

While the story had been going on, John 
had been using his oars pretty stoutly, and 
Mr. Avery found they had nearly reached 
the end of the lake, where he had proposed 
to leave the boat and proceed to the house 
of a friend to pass the night. 

John fastened the boat to a stake driven 
in the ground near the bank of the lake, 
and William was not sorry to find himself 
again enjoying the use of his legs. 

[ Boy’s Miss. 














Narrative. ‘ 
MARK LEE, 
OR, THE, WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR IS 
HARD, 


‘ Now for some fun, boys,’ shouted Mark 
Lee, as he, in company with five or six of 
his playmates, were leisurely strolling along 
the grassy banks of the romantic Schuyl- 
kill, some hundred yards above the Wire 
Bridge. ‘Well, Mark,’ said one‘ of his 
companions by the name of Robert Turner, 
‘I’m agreed to your proposal; but what 
nature shall our fun assume ?” 

‘Oh! as for that,’ rejoined Mark, ‘I 
care not, so that it will prove of sufficient 
interest to all of us.’ 

‘Letus play ‘blind man’s buf!’ cried 
little Will Patterson—‘ thai will be glori- 
ous amusement, to while away an hour or 
two.’ 

‘Pshaw! Will Patterson, I’m surprised 
at you for offering so silly a play as that 
—one, too, that’s only fit for girls, or small 
boys, who are tied to their mother’s apron- 
strings,’ proudly replied the lofty Mark 
Lee. 


‘ Silly’ responded young Patterson, 
‘and what more manly recreation has the 
purse-proud Mark Lee to offer, I would 





like to know?” ‘Oh, I did not desire to 
offer anything, young Hol%pur,’ sarcasti- 
cally remarked Lee; ‘ but if none of the 
other boysare willing to propose some play, 
I would beg pardon for being so rash and 
presumptuous as to mention ‘Hunt the 
Hare,’ or ‘ Nick’s Foragers.’ 

* Oh, yes!’ exclaimed several of the boys, 
‘let’s be the bold foragers, for that will 
be fun in reality.’ 

‘But where are we to get our game, 
Stephe Kirk ? 

This question was addressed to a sober 
looking lad, about sixteen years of age, 
who was generally looked upon as the 
arbitrator, or judge of the party. 

To him they cheerfully entrusted all 
their disputes ; and the will-timed deci- 
sions of young Kirk generally met with 
universal approbation. 

So, in the present instance, when Stephe 
was appealed to, and when, after a mo- 
ment’s consideration, he decided against 
the play of ‘ Nick’s Foragers,’ his compan- 
ions yielded to the point ard all, with the 
exception of Mark Lee, appeared perfectly 
satisfied. 

Therefore, Mark, seeing that Stephen 
Kirk was gaining the confidence of his play- 


m i ittle influe ich 
mates, and fearing the little influence which 


out authoritively—‘ Come boys, don’t lis- 
ten to Kirk, but let us go a foraging over 
to farmer Crosby’s and have a rich feast 
upon the contents of his melon patch. I 
saw Peter Roberts, the other day, take five 
large melons, and I don’t believe old Crosby 
ever missed them.’ 

The boys, at this invitation, seemed un- 
decided. They scarcely knew how to act. 

Here were two of their elder companions 
presenting their respective claims for their 
approval. 

They were accustomed, as we before in- 
timated, to look upon Stephen Kirk as 
judgaofall disputes ; but now the tempta- 
tion of a delicious feast, as offered by Mark 
Lee, appeared to bring with it some weight, 
or, at least, presented a claim for consider- 
ation; and for a moment there was some 
wavering among the little group, until 
Will Patterson cried out, ‘ Let us go in for 
Stephe,’ and the little fellow threw down 
his cap as he proposed three cheers for 
their favorite. 

The cheers were then given with great 
zeal, and Mark left the ground with a sul- 
len discomfited air. 


He had scarcely proceeded fifty yards be- 
fore he heard some one hailing him. He 
turned around and saw Stephen Kirk com- 
ing with great speed towards him. When 
young Kirk came up to Mark, he said: 
‘I’ve come to you, friend Lee, to see if I 
can’t persuade you to relinquish your evil 
design in robbing farmer Crosby’s melon 
patch. You must be aware that it would 
be stealing to engage in the forager’s play ; 
for you would have to go ina sneaking, 
cowardly way.’ o 

‘Oh! thatis nothing,’ said Mark. ‘I 
often do such things, and I don’t call it 
stealing, neither. Ifa boy feels hungry, 
and goes and gets a melon or two to satisfy 
his appetite, where’s the harm, I would 
like to know? Nobody’s the wiser!’ 

* Yes, Mark, there is one Being. He 
who sees everything, and knows our in- 
most thoughts. Thig person, whom we 
generally call God, will certainly punish us, 
if we fail to act right.’ 

‘ Nonsense !’ replied Mark ; how foolish 
you talk. However, I’m bound to go; 
and if you and your companions won’t go 
with me, youcan stay away; but be sure 


that you don’t peach, that’s all.’ So say- 
ing, Mark Lee started off towards the 
coveted patch. When he arrived at the 
spot, he immediately set to work to pick 
the melons. He had cut the stems of two 
very fine ones, and was about retracing his 
steps towards the city, when he heard the 
rough voice of old Crosby, demanding his 
business on his premises. Poor Mark was 
sadly alarmed, and he shook from head to 
foot, in great terror. The exasperated far- 
mer seized hold of the trembling culprit, 
and proceeded towards the farm-house.— 
When he arrived there, he locked young 
Lee in the cellar, where he was left to com- 
mune with his guilty thoughts until the 
following day. 

Now this misguided lad, plainly saw his 
error, and he felt sorry that he had not fol- 
lowed the advice of Stephen Kirk. But it 
was too late! The mischief had been done ; 
and, inthe dark, gloomy cellar he was 
obliged to remain until the coming day, 
when the cheerless prospects of being taken 
to the city, and placed in one of the still 
more dismal dungeons of the numerous 
prisons, which appear to be the great moral 
eye-sore to the beautiful and flourishing 
city of Philadelphia. 


Tho faint otreah of daybrez 
stole thranah tha -L! 1 Ly reak at last 


farmer Crosby came to take his youthful 
prisoner away. 

When they arrived in the crowded city, 
they went before a common magistrate, 
who, after learning the nature of the com- 
plaint, immediately sent Mark to prison. 
And in this place, which had been the re- 
ceptacle of thieves and murderers, this 
poor lad was left, in sadness and despair. 
Conscience—that fearful monitor—thun- 
dered in his dull ears, and told him how 
foolish and sinful he had acted. 

In a few days, farmer Crosby, finding a 
change in the conduct of young Lee, ex- 
erted himself to obtain his release; and at 
last having succeeded in getting an order 
to this effect from the proper authority, 
young Lee became again a free boy. 

He now loved the company of Stephe 
Kirk, and spent his Sahbaths at the Sunday 
School, instead of roaming about in search 
of pleasure. 

But, my young readers, perhaps you 
would like to know something about the 
subsequent history of Stephen Kirk. 

Well, all I can at present tell you, is 
this, that the actions of a boy generally 
follow him through life. 

Young Kirk’s actions were honorable, 
he grew to be a man ofgreat moral and in- 
tellectual worth to the community in which 
he lived. Prospering in business, wealth 
affairs seemed to follow profusely upon him, 
and by untiring industry, he finally be- 
came one of the richest merchants in his 
native city, until, at last, when the frosts 
of time played upon his noble brow and his 
once erect and manly form began to totter 
and bend beneath the withering blasts, at- 
tendant upon age, he retired from the mer- 
cantile arena, amply repaid for the many 
years of labor and ardent unceasing toil. 


Moral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


TO A DEPARTED BROTHER. 


Karth has sorrows and bitter ones too, 
that no balm save that which bomes from 
Heaven can heal. 

I once possessed a home, a bright and 
pleasant home. Within it were gathered 
a father and mother, brothers and sisters, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








‘ 
whose love was worth the wealth of worlds, 
and whose kindness and affection was a 
gem, richer far than the brightest that 
ever glistened in a monarch’s diadem. 

I was the happiest of the happy, the 
gayest of the gay, and why should I have 
been otherwise? All that I desired was 
mine. A fond indulgent father poured 
into my lap all that my heart longed for; 
a mother watched over and loved me, 
while brothers and sisters threw about me 
the charm and wealth of their pure devoted 
hearts. I cared for nought eave that which 
emanated from this source, for there was a 
world within that sunny spot, surrounded 
by these loved objects, which could supply 
every desire and every wish, and I sought 
for pleasure only upon the altar of love 
erected within the hallowed precincts of a 
happy home. Wealth, fame or worldly 
distinction, were as empty baubles to me, 
who possessed a kingdom of affection, a rich 
inheritance within the hearts of those I 
loved. 

All was pleasure and happiness, for not 
a flower bloomed, not a bird warbled its 
notes of praise, not a star came out in the 
blue vault of heaven but seemed to speak 
to me of love and joy. I thought it would 
always be thus, for I loved the God who 
made all these things and who bestowed 
upon me, an unworthy object, such bound- 
less mercies; but I did not love him 
supremely, I adored the creature more than 
the Creator, and God, the mighty Maker 
was displeased. 

Day after day crept on, year after year 
passed away, and yet, we were the same 
happy family. -No thought of care or sor- 
row intruded, for all was peace and sun- 
shine; but the rough winds of adversity 
came at last. A chilling blast swept over 
our joyous hearts and blasted every smiling 
flower that had there been blooming into 
beauty. My father left his home; he went 
far away from those he loved and he still 
wanders a stranger in a_ strange land. 
This was not because his affection had 
grown cold, but misfortune drove him thi- 


ther, that he might the sooner return laden 


with ¢hat which he ha so recently lust ana 
which was so essential to une cunivure us ots 


family. But alas !—what is there in life 
worth living for, if the links in that golden 
chain which binds heart to heart be broken 
and scattered to the winds, never to be re- 
united? Sorrow comes not unaccompanied ; 
trials, bitter and severe came thick and 
fast. Friends who had smiled and caressed 
us while prosperity’s rays were beaming 
upon us, had now turned away with cold and 
scornful eye. 

Our home, that sacred spot, to which we 
were bound by ties as strong and enduring 
as life, was given up, to pass into the hands 
of strangers. Oh! the bitterness of that 
hour! who that has felt it, can say that 
there is no agony in this trial? My heart 
bleeds when I recall that day, when the 
last link was broken that bound me to my 
much loved home; when I bade farewell to 
the hallowed associations, to the long re- 
membered scenes which are forever engrav- 
en on my memory’s tablet, that its walls 
might echo to other voices and be loved by 
other hearts. 

Three years have taken their flight since 
we parted with that loved father, and yet 
he comes not to greet us with his smile, or 
to comfort us with his presence. The to- 
kens of remembrance, and the messages of 
affection which often find their way be- 
neath the roof of our humble dwelling, 
gladden our hearts and make pleasant the 
dreary path of life, yet he lingers on the 
way, the day of happy re-union has not 
dawned upon us, and we must live on with 
the bright star of Hope as our guide. 

A year ago, a brother, beloved and en- 
deared to us all, was spared to join his fa- 
ther and assist him in his trials and labors. 
We parted with him, and then our hopes 
were stayed upon the only brother who 
was left tous. He grew to be almost a 
man; his mother leaned upon him for sup- 
port, and we all looked to him for assist- 
ance and happiness in days that were slum- 
bering inthe future. We became daily 
and hourly more and more attached to him, 
for his young heart seemed entwined about 
us, and his love gushed ovt in rich abund- 
ance, to every one around’him. He was 
the light and joy of our home, the pride of 
our eyes, and the centre of love. God saw 
that we loved this dear boy too dearly ; he 
saw that our souls were bound too strong- 
ly to earthly clay, so that we could not 


saw that‘ his ways are not as our ways, 
nor his thoughts like our thoughts.” 
Four weeks ago, pale sickness laid its 


and desolate, we live on, far from the fa- 
ther and brother we love, and separated by 
death from him who so lately blessed our 
home and made ushappy, yet, we hope we 
do not mourn as those without hope. We 
trust that the Saviour interceded for him, 
and that evenin a dying hour his sins 
were pardoned and he became accepted of 
God. We have closed his eyes forever, 
listened to his last expiring breath, and 
laid him in his lowly bed, and now, it be- 
comes us to look to God who hath afflicted, 
and upon him to place our entire depend- 
ence. 

Who would not bear patiently and un- 
murmuringly, the vicissitudes and changes 
incident to life’s weary journey, with the 
bright expectancy ever before them, of a 
home beyond the grave, where an eternal 
happiness abides, where flowers never fade 
nor wither, where no parting, nor sighing, 
no sickness, pain, nor death, ever comes; 
and where God shall wipe all tears from 
our eyes? , 

To the companions and associates of this 
dear brother I have addressed these lines, 
hoping that it may be impressed upon their 
minds that they too must die. You have 
buried out of your sight, one of your little 
band. You have seen the grave close 
over his form, and yet you have turned 
away from these solemn things of eternity, 
to busy and amuse yourselves with that 
which perisheth. Oh, will you not listen 
to the warning voice that speaks in such 
thunder tones to your heart? Heed its 
promptings ere it be forever too late, and 
seek the Saviour who stands ready to wel- 
come you to his arms. I beseech you, my 
dear friends, to give your hearts now, in 
the springtime of life,to the God who made 
you and formed you for higher purposes 
than to serve the world, and to live for 
selfish purposes. He says, ‘ Seek first the 
Tein we a a 
other things shail Be “added nn gon 
Delay not till the day of death, or a dying 
hour, the time for repentance, for God may 
then turn a deaf ear to your entreaties, and 
disdain your prayers; but now, while the 
still small voice is whispering in your heart, 
and the deep tones from that new made 
grave, are speaking to your souls, fly to 
Jesus, then, angels with their golden harps 
shall strike still louder notes of praise in 
Heaven overa repentant sinner. If one 
golden thought of Heaven be won, if but 
one soul be saved, then has Charlie not 
died in vain, then may a mother’s tears be 
wiped away and her grief be assuaged, 
while a sister may cease to mourn over that 
which she has lost, and rejoice at the mo- 
tive which prompted her to pen this sim- 
ple tribute to the memory of her dearly 
loved, but angel brother. 

Myra Linwoop. 

Williamstown, Mass. Feb. 22d, 1853. 








Natural fjistory. 


BI RDS.—NO. XI. 


THE STORK. 
- The most remarkable of this tribe of 
birds, is the white stork, which is about 
three feet in length. Its bill is eight inches 
long, and of a bright red color. The plum- 
age is entirely white, except a small circle 
around the eye which is black, and a few 
feathers on the ends of the wings. This 
bird is partly domestic, visiting towns and 
cities, and in many places it walks about 
the streets in search of food, looking upon 
the inhabitants with the most perfect in- 
difference, as if it was sure that it should 
not be molested. It is very useful in re- 
moving offal, and in clearing the fields: of 
serpents, and other reptiles. On this ac- 
count it is protected in Holland. It is 
held in great veneration by the Mahomet- 
ans; and in such respect were they held 
by the Thessalonians, that to kill one of 
them, was considered, a crime worthy of 
death. ‘ They, indeed, ascribed to it the 
virtues of temperance, courage, fidelity, and 
filial and paternal piety.’ 

This bird has a very good disposition, 
and can be easily tamed, and taught to re- 
/ main in gardens which it will keep clear of 
| reptiles and insects. 











place our affections above, and we soon | 





It has rather a grave, sometimes a sor- 
rowful appearsnce, yet at times it is very 


| lively, and will join in, and imitate the fro- 


lics of children. One writer mentions an 


withering, heavy hand upon him, and in a } instance which he saw, one of the tame 
few days closed his eyesin death. Lonely | 


storks which would play hide and seek 
| with the children of his owner, and would 
| run when touched, and so well distinguish- 
ed the child whose turn it was to pursue 
| the rest, that it was perfectly on its guard. | 
It will seldom forget an injury, either from 
, persons or birds of its own kind. 
| A wildstork, having been beaten by a | 
| tame one, has been known to’ come back | 
| after an interval of four months, bringing 
three other storks with him, which soon 
succeeded in killing the former victor. 
Storks are birds of passage, and are very 
particular in their observance of the time 
of their departure to more favorite climes, 
when the cold weather approaches. They 
are seldom seen farther north than Sweden, 
they are occasionally met with in England, 
but are very common in Holland ; building 
their nests everywhere on the tops of 
houses, where the inhabitants provide box- 
es for them to build their nests in, and are 
careful that the young birds suffer no in- 
jury, ‘always resenting this, as if an injury 
were committed against themselves.’ 
¢ The stork bestows great care upon the 
education of her young, never leaving them 
until they are strong enough to defend and 
support themselves. As soon as they be- 
gin to try to fly down from the nest, the 
mother carries them on her wings, and pro- 
tects them from danger, and will some- 
times lose her own life rather than forsake 
them. EstELLE. 
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ORIGINAL. 


NEVER LAUGH AT OTHERS. 

* Did you see Jane Lindsay just now, as 
she turned the corner of the street? Why, 
she wag all in rags, and her bonnet was 
mashed into a point, she looked ridiculous- 
ly,’ said Olivia.Hanson, to Mary Elden, 


as they were walking arm in arm up the 
street. 


‘No, I did not see her,’ replied her com- 
panion. ‘Let’s run, may be we'll catch 
sight of her yet,’ and the two little girls 
started full speed, nor stopped until they 
reached the corner, and could look up the 
street a long distance. And there was 
Jane Lindsay, true enough, just as Olivia 
had said, all in rags, and with a ludicrous 
looking bonnet indeed. 

Now it was not Jane’s fault, that she 
looked as she did, it was her misfortune. 
She had started from home that morning 
all as ‘neat asa bandbox,’ but she had 
been out in the woods in search of berries, 
and had stepped upon the decayed trunk of 
a tree, which gave away and threw her 
down amidst briars, brambles and stones. 
She felt very badly about it, she had lost 
all her berries, and the red ripe fruit lay in 
the sand and dirt, all jammed, and unfit 
to put again in the beautiful basket which 
had escaped unharmed. ‘ Raspberries of 
all fruitin the world to lay in the mud,’ 
thought little Jane, as she saw them now 
and then showing a clear red surface, so 
tempting to her hands; but no, she felt 
too sadly to pick up any more. Her dress 
was so torn, and her bonnet so mashed, 
‘how should she ever get home.’ 

Her great fear seemed to be of meeting 
Olivia and Mary, and her heart beat against 
her bosom as fast as a clock ticks, when 
baby fingers play with the pendulum. But 
she felt relieved when she had fairly passed 
the houses where they lived, and thought 
she had escaped a great trial. 

Now Mary and Olivia, had one very 
naughty habit, which rendered almost all 
the girls at school afraid of them, and that 
was, a habit of laughing at the misfortunes 
of others. If anything was wrong in the 
dress, manners, or recitations of their 





school-mates, they would be sure and see 
it, and laugh at it. 

I will mention another instance of this, | 
so that you can see just what I mean, and | 
if you are inclined to laugh at others, think | 
of these little girls, and learn to do better 
than they. 

Johnny Homes was a little boy, a very | 
little boy to go to school, yet he loved to | 
go so much, and begged so hard, and his 
sisters begged so hard for him, that his 
mamma decided he might be a regular | 
scholar. If you had seen him with his | 








bright happy face a perfect sunbeam 

trudging on to school, you could not help 
butlove him. His eyes were as blue a; 
the hare-bell, his cheeks were red as roses 

his voice made you think of music, and hj, 
merry laugh made beautiful echoes amop 

the hills. But what was the best of all 

he had a gentle, winning heart, and every. 
body loved him. Olivia and Mary loveg 
him, and yet they could not resist the 
naughty inclination to laugh even at him, 
Johnny always carried a tin pail to schoo] 

with something in it to eat in recess, for he 
was a hungry little fellow. One Morning 
he took his pail as usual, on his arm, ang 
trudged off alone to school. As he was 
going up the street, he saw an Irish woman 
with a basket of clothes on her head, ang 
he thought that would be a nice way of 
carrying his pail, so up he placed it, ang 
at first held it with his tiny hands ; by ang 
bye he thought he would let it be alone as 
Bridget did her basket. For awhile jt 
balanced nicely, and Johnny was so pleas. 
ed that he laughed out right merrily, 
Whether it was the laughter or not, whic) 
started the pail, I cannot tell; but justat 
that moment, downit fell,—rolling, rolling, 
down a bank into the water. The cover 
fell off, and the gingerbread was all soaked 
and spoiled. Now’ Mary and Olivia were 
seated right under the bank, and might 
have caught the pail as well as not, had 
they only thought so; but they were % 
convulsed with laughter, they could not 
think of anything else. Johnny cried, but 
they still kept on laughing. Just then his 
sisters saw him, and started running fest 
towards hlm, that they might comfort him; 
but not heeding where they stepped, both 
stumbled over a log of wood, which lay on 
the green grass, and fell. It did not hurt 
them any, if it had, Ido not know as it 
would have kept Olivia and Mary from 
laughing. It was right good fun for them. 

* Such careless girls,’ said Olivia, ‘I wish 
it had been a cow,’ and they laughed still 
more heartily, at the idea of such a thing, 

The children, however, did not heed 
them, but comforted Johnny, and went on 
to school. 

These little girls would laugh if a scho- 
lar missed her lessons at school, and it was 
infinitely to their amusement if a hood, 
shawl, or bonnet was misplacéd. They had 
a habit of laughing also, if a child had 
done wrong, and was punished in any way 
for it. As they went by the delinquent, after 
being detained from recess, they would hit 
her arm and laugh, so that there was hardly 
a school-mate who loved them; and I fear, 
if they do not break up their naughty ha- 
bits soon, they will not be any more be- 
loved when they are grown to be ladies. 

Laughter is good sometimes ; but never 
laugh at the misfortunes of others. Begin 
life with this rule, and you will find your 
friends many more in number, and of much 
more value than rubies, for it is good to go 
through life with many true friends. T. 





MARY’S WISH. 
I wish I were a kitten, said little Mary 


to her mother one day. How happy | ° 


should be to play all the time as our pussy 
does. See how she rolls the balls around 
the floor, how happy she must be! Well 
Mary, said her mother, if you will first do 
this piece of work I am fixing for you; you 
may be a kitten for a week; but I think 
all little girls should sew a part of the time. 
Be a kitten, says Mary, howcanI bea kit- 
ten? I meanyou may act just like one, 
and play all the time. Oh that would be 
so pleasant! But do let it be more thana 
week, a week is not half long enough. 
Well, says her mother, try a week first, 
and if you have not been a kitten long 
enough, then yon may have another week. 
Mary set about her work, and in a short 
time it was finished. Then she began to 
roll the ball about the floor until she was 
tired of that, and then she went into the 
garden, to chase the little butterflies, and 
she was so busy that she entirely forgot 
to come in to get her tea, till her mother 
and sister had finished theirs; so she. had 
to go to the cook to get her tea, as all kit 
tens do. She wondered if kittens were al- 
ways as tiredas she was, and why mother 
did not hear her prayer before she went to 
bed as she did her sister's. Mary slept 
very soundly that night, and woke in the 
morning refreshed and rested, ready for her 
play again. 

The next day they had some friends come 
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them whom Mary wished to see very 
put her sister told them that Mary 
could not let kitten 
Mary could not help 
laughing as she heard her sister telling 


to see 


much, 5 
was a kitten, and they 


~ome into the parlor. 


his All the day long she was playing 
ground the yard watching the bees and 
patterflies, and when night came she found 
che was much more tired than she was the 
aight before. When she awoke tho next 
morning, she heard the church bells ring- 
ing, and saw that her sister was ready to 
wo to Sunday-school. Then it came into 
her mind that kittens do not have souls, 
and throwing her arms around her mother’s 
neck, she burst into tears, and said she did 
not wish to be a kitten any longer. Mary 
wished to be a kitten longer thana week, 
shen she commenced her play, but she had 
been one but two days, before she wished 
not to be one any longer. This taught her 
a very good lesson, she never again wished 





she was a kitten but thought she was hap- 
pier by far, to be with her kind mother and 
sister. —LS. S. Gaz. 

















ORIGINAL. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY SCHOOL DAYS. 


NO. 2.—* OUR TEACHER.’ 


Thoughts of our teacher, do not call up 
the remembrance ofa stern visage, harsh 
commands, or severe punishment; but that 
ofa mild countenance, winning manners, 
and agentle persuasive being. She was 
onein whom, to my youthful mind all 
goodness and beauty seemed combined. 

Her gentle and quiet dignity, as effectu- 
ally promoted order in her school, as_ the 
most rigorously enforced laws would have 
done. Her wishes were consulted by her 
scholars, and a look of grief caused by a 
careless act, or forgetfulness of duty on the 
part of any of them was a sufficient reproof. 
One needed not to be told that they loved 
her, had they seen the bouquets, and fruit 
which were daily placed on her desk. She 
was not only our teaaher, but the compan- 
ionofour walks, and the shaver of our little 
joys and sorrows. She had been with us 
three years, and the thought of her leaving 
us, never crossed our minds. 

One evening the stage brought a stran- 
get to our village. Many conjectures were 
raised as to who this fine gentleman might 
be. He was young, handsome, and richly 
attired. It was soon reported that he was 
arelative of Miss Evans, the teacher, who 
had come to see her. On the following 
morning we were all anxiety and expecta- 
tion at the school-room, for one of our num- 
ber told us that she heard at home, that 
the gentleman was a wealthy Southerner, 
= had come to take his cousin home with 

im. 

‘Certainly,’ said one, ‘ she will not stay 
to teach us, when she can have such a grand 
home, though she is so good.’ 

During this conversation, our attention 
Was attracted by the approach of Miss 
Evans. The stranger was by ner side, and 
we imagined that more than a cousin’s 
affection beamed from his eyes, as he gazed 
on her beautiful face. We did not advance 
to meet her, as was our custom, but wait- 
eduntil she approached with her compan- 
ton, whom she introduced to ‘her pupils,’ 
4 Mr. Woodford. The gentleman made 
some pleasant remarks to us, and then 
bidding us all good morning, walked away. 
That day he left town, and to our great 
delight, did not take our dear Miss Evans 
With him. But he game again, and again. 
Still Miss Evans continued our teacher, and 
we had almost ceased to fear that she would 
leave us. / 

One morning Miss Evans invited us all 
to take tea with her the following after- 
noon. Much pleasure was anticipated, 
from the visit, and much enjoyed. Our 
teacher seemed even more than usually af- 
fectionate, and did much to amuse and en- 
tertain us; but just before we left, the 
the trial came. “Miss Evans told us that 
she must leave us, and that a stranger 
Would take her place. Tears filled her eyes 
a she spoke of the separation, and thanked 
= for our good conduct, and attention to 
ane she was one of us. We entreat- 

er to remain with us, but she said it 

: been decided otherwise, and she was 
oa toanew home. We thought we 
ould never love another teacher as we did 


‘ My dear children,’ said she, ‘much de- | 
pends upon yourselves in this matter. If | 
you strive by good conduct, and gentle, 
loving manners, to win the affections of 
your teacher, you will hardly fail to do so. | 
Asa good school I shall speak of you to 
your new teacher, and I feel assured that 
you will sustain your character in this res- 
pect.’ We all promised that for her sake 
we would try to be good, but felt quite | 
sure that the place she had occupied in our | 
hearts, would never be filled by another. 
After listening to many kind words, and re- 
ceiving some little gifts from our teacher, 
we all returned to our homes with sorrow- 
ful hearts, and during the vacation did not 
cease to regret our loss. 

Our suspicions with regard to Miss 
Evans’ friend, were confirmed, when, a few 
weeks after her departure, she returned to 
our villege with Mr. Woodford, and intro- 
duced him as her husband. ll her pupils 
received from them both a cordial invita- 
tion to visit them in their Southern home. 
Years have passed since then, and I have 
seen ‘our teacher,’ as the mistress of a 
family. Her gentle, loving heart, sheds a 
warmth like sunshine, over all who come 
within the sphere of her influence, as it 
prepared the young hearts of her former 
pupils to appreciate, and love, the gentle 
and good. 

Let us all strive to cultivate winning 
manners, and a lovely disposition, that we 
may be thus remembered with affection. 
Erta. 








Religion. 
A SISTER'S LOVE. 


‘I was a thoughtless youth,’ said the 
Rev. Mr. , even more regardless of 
serious things than boys in general. But 
I had one tie which bound me to home, 
and restrained me from all outward im- 
moralities; this was a peculiar affection 
for my sister. Few brothers and sisters, I 
think, ever loved each other as we did. 
All our thoughts, feelings, and plans were 
shared together, and neither could enjoy 
any thing alone. A walk, a ride, a book, 
or concert, lost half its charm if Anna were 
away, and she was the first to soothe every 
rising sorrow. 

‘When I was seventeen, there was a re- 
vival of religion in the church to which my 
father belonged, and Anna and I occasion- 
ally attended the evening meetings. I 
notice’ Anna was very silent on our re- 
turn from these; but as I did not care to 
say any thing ypon the subject, I was con- 
tent it should be so. Yet there lurked 
within me an uneasy fear that she was be- 
coming more interested in religious things 
than I was. I could not bear the idea; it 
even made me angry to think of my bright, 
lively little Anna’s’becoming a Christian, 
for I was certain it would spoil her for me, 
and destroy our happiness in each other. 
I became more certain something was 
weighing on her spirits, for instead of mov- 
ing merrily about the house, singing 
snatches of gay songs, her step became 
slow and thoughtfnl, and her eye was 
downcast and often filled with tears. Yet 
with a cruel selfishness, I refrained from 
asking what disturbedher; and once when 
I saw her eye resting on my face with an 
expression of intense interest, I tyrned 
away from the beseeching glance, and left 
the room. 

‘ The next morning, I found alittle note 
from her on my table. I took it up witha 
feeling of bitterness in my heart, and crush- 
ing it, thrust it into my pocket, determined 
not to read it, so sure did I feel that it con- 
tained something about my soul’s salvation. 
I was then a member ofthe academy, fitting 
for college, and I went to the school-room, 
endeavoring by unusual attention to my 
books to forget the circumstance altogether. 
But a sense of my injustice smote me, and 
in the course of the foren8on, I drew forth 
the note intending to read it, but determin- 
ed that itshould exert no influcnce over me. 
I had even planned a reply to it, in which 
I should beg her never to let that subject 
be spoken of between us. And yet my 
heart was so melted by the contents of 
that little note, that before it was finished 
I was forced to bow my head over the desk 
to conceal my tears. It touched the right 
chord in my heart. She said she had told 
no one of the new hope of heaven which 
was in her heart, because she must first 














speak of it to me, as she had always done 





- still. 


' long, frank conversation with her. 
| that point, do I date my first religious im- 
‘ pressions. To that dear sister’s love and 





of other feelings, and that she could not | 
fully enjoy it without my sympathy. Yes, | 
she was my own trusting, loving Anna | 
Becoming a Christian had not made | 
her cold and distant, as I had fancied it | 
would; and when I went home I had a | 
From 


prayers I owe my soul’s salvation, so far 
as any human instrumentality is connected | 
with it; and I need not say that she was 
thenceforth dearer to me than ever. Yet, 
had she remained silent at this point, and 
had I learned the state of her feelings 
from others, a barrier would have been 
raised between us, which might never have 
been removed.’ 

Do not fear to speak, young Christian, 
of your new hopes and desires to your dear- 
est friend; but speak tenderly, naturally, 
and confidingly, I need not add with humi- 
lity also; for when was ever a human soul 
filled with the love of Jesus, that was not 
softened and humbled by it, and made 
‘meek and lowly ?’—[ Am. Mess. 











Morality. 
A RIDE DOWN HILL. 


Boys are very fond of hearing men relate 
the adventures of their juvenile days. 
Their object may be, in part, to know if 
they were as reckless as themselves are, or 
as they would like to be. Well, boys, with 
Mr. Editor’s consent, I will give you a 
short chapter from the history of my youth- 
ful days. One pleasant winter evening a 
company of us went into a neighboring 
field to enjoy the dear-bought pleasure of 
riding down hill on the snow-crust. After 
selecting a suitable spot, we engaged in our 
anticipated sport, which, for a while, passed 
off very well. At length, like other peo- 
ple, we must needs try something new. 
So, going to the highest point of the hill, 
and you may be assured it was not a mole- 
hill, we concluded to try our luck for a long 
ride. From that elevated position it was 
agreed that I should be the first to risk the 
venture. So away I went with little less 
than lightning speed, and was soon at the 
bottom of the hill. But as my sled ran 
out on the flat, without suspecting any 
breakers ahead, I shot suddenly off an 
abrupt bank of some feet, and dropped 
square on a sheet of solid ice, which gave 
me aterrible jar. I was so hurt that I 
merely made a loud groan, but could not 
speak a word for several moments. The 
boys, who were waiting in breathless silence 
to see the result of my experiment, think- 
ing that I had said, ‘Come on,’ the fore- 
most set out, and, not guiding his vehicle 
with the best of skill, as he nearly reached 
the place into which I had fallen, ran 
furiously against a stump, which knocked 
him and his sled nearly a rod, so injuring 
his ancle that he was obliged to be carried 
home. That was the last sled-ride that I 
ever took on the snow-crust. The injury 
received from that feat, together with the 
very smart trick of climbing a tree, and fal- 
ling off, in consequence of stepping on a 
dry limb, were no doubt the leading causes 
by which I am now made an almost help- 
less invalid. 

Now the counsel I wish to give to boys 
is, to be very careful of that intricate and 
wonderful machine, the human body, in 
which, for a time, immortal souls are en- 
shrined. Ah, boys, you may fancy that 
those hazardous feats in which you are so 
fond of engaging will produce no real last- 
ing injury; but other days are coming, and, 
if you should live, you may hear from them 
again twenty or thirty years afterwards, in 
bitter results, which shall infinitely out- 
weigh all the momentary pleasures you 
now covet.—[ S. S. Adv. H.W. W. 














| which render the evening a period of spe- 


cial temptation. Satan knows that its 

hours are leisure ones for the muititude, 

and then; if ever, is he zealous to secure 

their services, warily planning, that unex- 

pected fascinations may give attractive 

grace to sin, and unparalleled facilities 

smooth the path to ruin. Its shadows are 

a cloak which he persuades the young will 

fold with certain concealment around every 
error, in seductive whisper telling -them, 
‘It is the black and dark night, come.’ 

How many thus solicited to come, ‘as a 

bird hastening to the snare, knowing not 
that it is for their lives,’ let the constantly 
recurring instances of juvenile depravity 
testify. 

Parents acknowledge the evil here point- 
ed out, and anxiously inquire, ‘ What is to 
be done; can we debar our children from 
every amusement?’ Boys themselves con- 
fess it, but pleadin reply, to the remon- 
strances of friends, that ‘evenings is their 
only playtime, and that they must have 
some sport.’ It is certainly very proper 
that the young should have amusements. 
None better than ourselves are pleased to 
hear from the lips of childhood eloquent 
with exclamation, ‘Oh! we have had lots 
of fun.’ Itseems like our own voice com- 
ing back in echo to us from out a long 
lapse past. 

These amusements should, however, be 
innocent; and the innocent amusements 
are most easily secured and best enjoyed 
at home. 

Here parental sympathy may swecten 
the pleasures, and parental care check the 
evils of play, frequently intermingling its 
incidents with lessons of instruction. If 
parents would use half the assiduity to ren- 
der an evening spent at home agreeable, 
that Satan employs to win to the haunts of 
vice, they would often escape the grief oc- 
casioned by filial misdeeds, and secure a 
rich reward in having their children’s ma- 
turity adorned by many virtues. 

A word to boys, concludes all we .would 
now say. Spend your evening hours, boys, 
at home. You may make them among the 
most agreeable and profitable of your lives, 
and when vicious companions should tempt 
you away, remember that God hath said, 
‘Cast not in thy lot with them; walk not 
thou in their way: refrain thy foot from 
their path. They lay in wait for their own 
blood; they lurk privily for their own 
lives. But walk thou in the way of good 
men, and keep the paths of the righteous.’ 


A LITTLE ROBBER. 


One cold evening last winter there was 
a spelling-school in our  school-house. 
When it was done, Henry M. buttoned up 
his coat, pulled his cap over his ears, put 
on his mittens, and said, ‘I am not afraid 
of the cold.’ : 

‘Ain’t you though?’ said John R., 
snatching off his cap, and then he ran away 
with it, and kept it a long time. I need 
not tell you the rest of the story. I told it 
to a. young friend once, and we had the fol- 
lowing talk about it. 

You see what John did, was it right? 

No, sir. What wrong was there in it? 

He took what belonged to another, with- 
out hisleave. But he did not mean to 
keep it. 

He had no right to take it from the owner, 
at all, without his consent. 

Well, ifa strong man meets a feeble one 
in the road, and takes away his money and 
watch and horse, what is he called ? 

A robber. Why? Because he rods 
the other man. 

But if the man he meets is as_ strong as 
he is, and he tells him that he will shoot 
him if he does not let him take thom, is he 
arobberthen? Yes; it makes no essen- 
tial difference how he doesit. If he makes 

















Parental. 
BOY’S EVENINGS. 


Many a boy ruins his character, and 
wrecks all his hopes by misemploying the 
evening hours. School or business has 
confined him during th® day, and the re- 
bound with which his elastic nature throws 
these duties off, carries him often almost 
beyond the limits both of propriety and 
prudence. 

Besides the impetuous gush of spirits 
whose buoyancy has been thus confined, 








the man let him have them because he is 
stronger, or can run faster, or has a gun, 
he robs him. 

But suppose, when he gets them, he 
says, ‘I want them only ten years. Then 
I will bring them back,’ would he be a rob- 
ber? Yes, just as much as if he had said 
he would keep them always. What, if he 
should say ‘ten minntes,’ and should ac- 
tually bring them back in that time? He 
would rob him for ten minutes. It would 
be the same kind of conduct, as if he had 
kept them longer. Is, then, every one that 
takes things belonging to others, without 
their consent,arobber? No sir; if one 











there are influences peculiar to the time 


does it secretly, he isa thief. Was John 
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R. a robber, because he took Henry’s cap? 
Yes, he robbed him of it fora while, and 
therefore we must conclude that he was a 
robber. 

Now, let my young readers remember, 
that robbing is one of the worst things bad 
men ever do, and if they rob in little things, 
they will do that same kind of wickedness. 
I have seen hundreds of children do it. I 
write this, that you may understand about 
it, and be careful never to do such things. 

Youth's Pen. Gaz. | Unc ie HENRY. 
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[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
New Haven, March. 1853. 


FOUNDATION OF YALE COLLEGE. 

The attention of the first founders of the 
Colony of New Haven, was early turned to the 
establishment of institutions of learning.— 
Although they were surrounded by all the dan- 
gers and difficulties necessarily attendant upon 
the foundation of a new settlement, in a new 
and uncivilized country, and for that reason 
might be excused for devoting their efforts ex- 
clusively to the supply of other more immedi- 
ate and pressing wants, yet they were fully 
aware that the future welfare of the Colony 
would depend in a great measure upon the 
education of the rising generation, and there- 
fore felt it their imperative duty to do all in 
their power, towards rendering that education 
as thorough and complete as possible. As 
early as 1652, within thirteen years after the 
soil was first broken in New Haven, we find 
that measures were taken to establish a college. 
The subject was brought before the General 
Court, held at Guilford, June 28th, 1652, but 
no definite action was taken with regard to it, 
as the Court was of opinion that the matter was 
of too great importance to come under their 
jurisdiction. 

There was great opposition made to the pro- 
ject by the people of Massachusetts, who very 
justly argued that the population of New Eng- 
land was not sufficient to support two colleges, 
and that if another one should be founded in 
addition to that already established at Cam- 
bridge, both would either fail, or at best eke 
out a sickly existence. In consequence of this 
objection, the project was abandoned; but it 
was revived again in 1698, by Rev. Messrs. 
Pierpont of New Haven, Andrew of Milford, 
and Russel of Branford. 

These gentlemen were very zealous in the 
matter, and as far as they were able, excited a 
general interest about it throughout the Colo- 
ny. After due consideration, ten eminent min- 
isters were elected, who were ‘to found, erect, 
and govern a college.’ These ministers as- 
sembled at New Haven in 1700, and as a body 
determined upon the establishment of the col- 
lege; shortly afterwards they again met at 
Branford, where they carried that determina- 
tion into effect, by each bringing a number of 
books, and presenting them to the body with 
these words: ‘I give these books for the found- 
ing of a college in this colony.’ Soon after 
this, other donations were received, and the 
trustees, as the ministers styled themselves, 
being somewhat in doubt about their right to 
hold property as a body, in order to settle the 
matter, applied to the General Assembly for 
acharter. This was granted; Rev. Abraham 
Pierson was elected Rector, and Saybrook was 
selected as the most convenient location for 
the institution. Here the first commencement 
was held, Sept. 13th, 1702, at which five young 
- men received the degree of Master of Arts. 

The college continued at Saybrook about 
seven years, when, owing to dissatisfaction 
with regard to its situation, it was agreed to 
locate it permanently in some other place. 
The inhabitants of the different towns, seeing 
how advantageous it would be to have it with- 
in their own limits, each strove to have their 
own town selected for the location ; and in dif- 
ferent places sums of money were subscribed 
to be given to the college in case it was situat- 
ed in those places. About 700 pounds sterling 
was subscribed in New Haven, 500 pounds in 
Saybrook, and considerable sums in Hartford 
and Wethersfield. 

The trustees met on the 17th of October, 
1716, and agreed to establish the college at 
New Haven. This measure created a good 
deal of ill feeling among many of the colonists, 
which did not subside until the Legislature had 


passed an act, sanctioning the proceeding, and 
granting a donation of 100 pounds to aid in 
carrying it into effect. Evidence of this ill 
feeling is found in the treatment which the 
sheriff met with at Saybrook, when he went 
there by order of the trustees with a warrant to 
take possession of the books. The house 
where the books were, was surrounded and 
filled witha great number of men, who were 
determined to prevent their removal, and there- 
fore resisted the officer; but he with his at- 
tendants broke open the door, and delivered 
the books to the trustees, who conveyed them 
to New Haven. Still, in the tumult and con- 
fusion, about two huudred and fifty of the 
most valuable books, and sundry papers of im- 
portance, were taken off by unknown hands, 
and never could be found again. 

The site selected for the college, was a lot 
of land comprising one half of one of the nine 
original squares into which the town was di- 
vided. It was immediately west of the Green, 
which the college buildings faced, and was 
that which the college now occupies. Soon 
after its location here, several donations were 
made to it; the most important of which, was 
from Gov. Yale, of London, who sent collec- 
tions of books and goods to the value of 400 
pounds sterling. These donations enabled the 
trustees to finish a building which they had be- 
fore commenced, and which cost them about 
1000 pounds. 

At the first public commencement held in 
New Haven, which was onthe 13th of Sep- 
tember 1718, it was voted to call the institu- 
tion Yale College in honor of its liberal bene- 
factor. This was justly done, for to his dona- 
tions more than to those of any others did the 
institution owe its prosperity. Gov. Yale was 
born in New Haven in 1648. At the age of 
ten years he went to England; when about 
thirty he removed to the East Endies, where he 
was made Governor of Fort St. George, and 
resided nearly twenty years. He afterwards 
returned to London, and was elected Governor 
of the East India Company, which office he 
held at the time of making his donations. He 
was a gentleman of great courtesy and gener- 
osity, and his name and memory will ever be 
gratefully perpetuated in the college which 


bears his name. N. W. B. 


—p— 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Crawfordville, Georgia, Feb. 14th, 1853. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—The absence of my 
favorite little Companion, reminds me that I 
have neglected to pay her passage home. En- 
closed please find one dollar, and send me all 
the numbers of the present year. 
Truly yours, Saran A. Monk. 


Kemper Co. Mississippi, Jan. 30th, 1853. 
Mr. Nathaniel Willis, respected sir—I am 
so much pleased with your paper, the Youth’s 
Companion, I wish to continue it another year. 

Respectfully yours. Mary V.Svunivan. 





CAUTION TO BOYS. 
Drowned—In North Bridgewater, the last 
week in February, by venturing on the ice, 
Edward Elmer Marshall, aged 6 years 6 months. 














Variety. 








* SEVENTY-TIMES-SEVEN,’ 

The favorite lesson among little boys and 
irls is usually arithmetic. Here is a sum. 
et some little child reckon it up. But why 

choose this number? What is there special in 
seventy-times-seven? Letussee. Peter once 
asked the Lord Jesus a question which we 
should wish had been asked, if Peter had not 
doneso. ‘ Lord, how often shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him? Till seven 
times ” Perhaps he thought that was a great 
many. ‘I say unto you, not until seven times, 
but until seventy-times-seven.’ As muchas to 
say, you must keep on forgiving. It leaves us 
no room to harbor ill-feelings against anybody. 

When people get angry and will not speak 

to each other, or talk against,or try in any way 
to injure each other, or lay up ‘hard thoughts’ 
against their neighbors, or are bitter and back- 
biting, they forget this rule; and to forget it is 
a very serious thing, when we remember that 
petition in the Lord’s prayer, asking God to 
‘forgive our sins as we forgive those who sin 
against us.’ 
—>——__. 


SAVE YOUR EARNINGS. 


The practice which apprentices, clerks, and 
others have of spending their earnings as fast 
as they accumulate, is one great reason why so 
many never attain a oageonre above mediocrit 
in life. A person who receives but a poe | 





compensation for his services will, with a little 








care over his exchequer and a system of regu- ; 
larity in his expenditures, find that at the end | 
of the year he is prepared to encounter any | 


emergency or mishap. But, as a general 
thing, they manage to get rid of their earnings 
quite as quick as they are due, thus leaving 
them wholly unprepared for emergencies by 
sickness or otherwise. A system of curtailing 
unnecessary expense, if adopted by our young- 
er folks, would bring around the most happy 


and gratifying results, and be the means of | 


raising to eminence and standing in society 
many who now have contracted the habit of 
parting with their earnings so readily and fool- 
ishly ; for the habit of keeping continually in 
debt begets indifference and dissapation, a lack 
of self-respect, and an utter disregard for future 
prospects. The real cause fora great deal of 
crime may be traced to the habit of a foolish 
expenditure of money in earlier days. 
[Albany Transcript. 


—@~——__ 


A FAIR CULCULATION. 

A shrewd friend of ours, who is accustomed 
to look at things in a business point of view, 
thinks that the outcry so often made about ex- 
pensive preaching, is without foundation. He 
argues thus :—‘I have a family of six persons, 
who attend church. I pay $24 a year for pew 
rent. I hear two sermons on the Sabbath, and 
one during the week,—making 150 ‘lectures’ 
during the year. I obtain, therefore, for my- 
self and family, 900 lectures for $24; or in 
other words, I pay 2 1-2 cents a lecture. 
People give from 25 to 50 cents for a lecture 
on astronomy and almost every other subject 
you can name, except the gospel; surely for a 
‘ gospel lecture’ I ought to be willing to give 
at least two cents and a half? The thought 
thus expressed is certainly just, and might, 
with great advantage, be carried out still fur- 
ther.—[Christean Observer. 

————.——__. 


‘THISTLES OF THE HEART? 

‘Bad habits,’ says the Boys’ Own Guide, 
‘ are the thistles of the heart, and each parti- 
cular indulgence in them is a seed, from which 
will spring up a new crop of weeds. A few 
years ago, a little boy told his first falsehood. 
{t was a little, solitary thistle seed, and no eye 
but God’s saw him, as he planted it in the mel- 
low soil of tis heart. But it sprang up, oh, 
how quickly! and in a little time another, and 
another, and yet another seed dropped from it 
into the ground, each in its turn bearing more 
thistles and more seeds. And now his heart 
is all overgrown with this bad habit—he is a 
confirmed liar, and it would be as difficult for 
him to cease entirely from falsehood, as it 
would be for the gardener to clear his land of 
the noxious thistle, after it has gained a foot- 
ing in the soil.’ 

——.———_ 


DOCTOR FRANKLIN, 

While minister in France, in company one 
evening with the aristocratic party in that 
country, the question of free suffrage was 
argued with great warmth ; the majority assert- 
ing that America could never prosper under 
such democratic rule ; for wisdom risided only 
in a very small minority. Aftér a lengthy dis- 
pute on that point, it was agreed to be dispos- 
ed of by final vote, by the rising of all in the 
affirmative, the whole assembly but one stood 
up; ‘It is a vote,’ said many voices. Franklin 
exclaimed, ‘I rise, gentleman upon your own 
asserted principles, as the-wise minority to de- 
cide the question against you.’ 

——¢———— 


TIT FOR TAT, 

A professor ina college, years ago, desired 
one of the students to borrow of a tutor a cer- 
tain publication for a few moments ; he return- 
ed with this answer, ‘I am not in the habit 
of loaning my books, but if the professor will 
come to my room, he shall be welcome to pe- 
ruse it here as long as he pleases.’ It soon 
happened that a hand bellows was wanted by 
the tutor, to start the fire on a cold day, he 
sent to the professor for that article for a short 
time, to which he replied, I am not in the ha- 
bit of lending my bellows, but if he will come 
to my room, he may use it here as long as he 
pleases.’ 

_————— 


A GENTLEMAN TO WHOM EVERY ONE SHOULD 
BE IN DEBT.—I have heard you say that there 
was a gentleman mentioned in the 19th chap- 
ter of the Acts of the Apostles to whom you 
was more indebted than any other in the world. 
This was the town-clerk of Ephesus, whose 
counsel was to do »othing rashly. Upon any 
proposal of consequence, it was usual with Dr. 
Matthew to say: ‘ Let us first consult with the 
town-clerk of Ephesus.’ What mischief, trou- 
ble, and sorrow would be avoided in the world, 
were people more in the habit of consulting this 
gentleman ? : 

ee 

THE MOST IMPORTANT THOUGHT.—While 
Daniel Webster was on one occasion with a 
party of friends, a gentleman said to him, ‘I 
want you to tell me what was the most import- 
ant tnought that ever occupied your mind.’ 
Mr. Webster, slowly passing his hand over his 
forehead, replied, ‘The most important thought 
that ever occupied my mind was that of my in- 
dividual responsibility to God! and then for 
twenty minutes spoke to his friends in advocacy 
of this sublime thought, after which he retired 
to his room. 


SCRAPS. 
| Lire ann Deatu.— Life is sweet 
| death bitter,’ said Sir Anthony Kingsto: 
Bishop Hooper, at the stake. ‘True, fiona 
| replied Hooper, ‘ but the death to come is m . 
bitter, and the life to come more sweet, ” 


Looking at arich man, A. B. said,‘ Poo 

he toiled day and night till he was 40, ma Pp 

; his wealth, and he has been watching it dated 
night ever since, for his victuals and clothes; 


A pious cottager residing in the cen 
long and dreary heath, we asked by “ Chie 
tian visitor, ‘ Are you not sometimes ‘afraid i 
your lonely situation, especially in Winter? 
replied, ‘O no, sir; for faith shuts the door a 
night, and mercy opens it in the morning,’ 


There is a troublesome humor some men 
have, that if they may not lead, they will no 
follow ; but had rather a thing were not done. 
than not done their own way, though othierwige 
very desirable. This comes of an overfulness 
of ourselves. 


— 


and 


God hath two dwelling places :—the highest 
heavens, and the lowest hearts; that is the 
habitation of his glory ; this of his grace, 

The mind, in its own place and of itself, 

Can make a hell of heaven, a heaven of hel), 

Socrates, in going through the market-place, 
said, ‘How many things are here that I do not 
want ?” 


Interest blinds some people while it enriches 
others. 














ORIGINAL. 


TO A MOTHER, 
On the death of her daughter who was deaf and 
dumb. 
Sweet bud of promise: she has gone, 
Nipped early by the frost of death, 
To sparkle in the Saviour’s crown, 
And deck his never-fading wreath. 


Her lips ne’er woke to music’s spell; 
No voice to her on earth was given: 

But now she tunes a seraph’s harp, 
And joins the angel choir in heaven. 


Weep not, lone mother, o’er her fate, 
She’s gone where fadeless flowrets bloom, 
Deep in the dust her ashes lie— 
But spirits live beyond the tomb. 


Weep not ; she’s left all pain and woe, 
Has bid adieu to earthly care: 
She dwells in yon pure realm of bliss, 
With every sense perfected there. 
EE 


ORIGINAL. 


PUNCTUALITY. 
A moment too late, my beautiful bird, 
A moment too late are you now, 
The wind has your soft downy nest disturbed 
The nest that you hung on the bough. 
A moment too late; that string in your bill, 
Would have fastened it firmly and strong, 
But see there it goes—rolling over the hill! 
Oh! you staid a moment too long. 


A moment too late, too late, busy bee, 
The honey has dropped from the flower; 
No use to creep under the petals to see, 
It stood ready to drop for an hour. 
A moment too late, had you sped on your wing 
The honey would not have been gone, 
But see, what a very, a very sad thing 
Tis to stay a moment too long. 


Little girl, never be a moment too Zale, 
It will soon end in trouble or crime, 
Better be an hour early, and stand and wait, 
Than a moment behind the time. 


Remember as you play along, 
On your way to school, with pencil and slate, 
ever stay a moment too long. T. 
EE 


INFANTS IN HEAVEN. 


Oh happy infants! saved from sin 
By Christ’s redeeming grace, 
Whom he has safely gathered in 
To yonder happy place. 
Oh happy children! early taught 
The Saviour’s love to know, 
Now to his heavenly kingdom brought, 
Beyond the reach of woe. 
They suffered but a little while 
The bitter fruit of sin ; 
The Saviour saw them with a smile, 
And kindly called them in. 
And he has wiped their tears away, 
And given them robes of white; 
Happy as angels now are they— 
Holy, and pure, and bright. 
Now with the Lord they spend on high 
Their holy, happy days; 
They never sin, they cannot die, 
But ever sing his praise. 


— 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PuBLisHED WEEKLY, By NaTHaNieEL WILLIS, 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
Price, $1 a year—Six copies for $5—in adeanee. 

















If the bird and the bee, sonny boy, were too late, , 
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